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Staff Notes 


¢ Goodbye Eric Wilson. 
Goodbye Andi Reese. 
Goodbye Bill. Goonight Lou. 
Goonight May. Goonight. 
Ta ta. Goonight. Goonight. 
Good night, ladies, good night, 
sweet ladies, good night, 

good night. 


°B.J. is getting married. When 
he decides when, where, and to 
whom, we'll let you know. 


e Yes, we will have parties and 
chats this month. We'll try to 
keep you posted. 


Note from the Editor and Publisher 


China Wanderlust and Mr. Wong 


The China Travel Service planned 
our visit to China in 1985. The six of 
us—my cousin and I and our 
parents—would have two tour 
guides and one chauffeur at all 
times; they'd be sure to take care of 
us. 

But after we’d seen Tienanmen 
Square, the Great Wall, too many 
historical sights, and enough 
wonders of communism, we 
rebelled. We'd had an overdose of 
carpet factories and silkworm farms. 
We hoped to see the real China—the 
China still staggering from Mao, the 
China gasping for Western 
inspiration, the China not planned, 
pruned, or polished by the 
government travel service. 

When we told Mr. Wong that we 
didn’t want to follow the itinerary 
that afternoon, the former (and 
probably reformed) Red Guard 
member consented to our 
wanderlust. We then told the driver 
where to turn and when to stop. 


As weleft the city limits, I felt |had 
again entered the pages of The Good 
Earth. We walked into the fields and 
greeted workers. A weathered man 
taught us to thresh wheat by hand. 
Bent women, dressed in Mao blue, 
stood to watch, giggle, and wave. 

The most striking unplanned visit 
was at an elementary school. I still 
wonder what made the barefoot 
children scatter through the dirt 
play yard as we stepped from the 
van—maybe the dogma in their 
government textbooks or the 
warnings their parents whispered in 
seclusion. All but a few ran to hide. 

Roaming freely through the 
school, we noted the obvious 
contrast between this school and the 
one on our itinerary a few days 
before. We didn’t see violin 
prodigies, scientificapparatus, orart 
supplies—just a line of gray rooms 
and worn wooden desks. 

We smiled at the children (those 
we could find) and played ball with 


thebraveand curious. Slowly, more 
kids emerged from under the desks 
and behind the bushes to watch, 
laugh, and join in. 

No teacher was there, just an old 
womanona short stool selling candy 
that looked like pink styrofoam. My 
mothertold Mr. Wong she wanted to 
buy the candy, the whole bag, forthe 
children. Mr. Wong paid the 
astonished woman, took the sack 
and, holding it above his head, 
yelled something that made the 
children run to gather around him. 
He then dumped the bag into their 
upreached hands. They later 
foraged the ground to gather the 
fallen bits. 

We left the school with many 
nameless friends, but we were sorry 
that a few kids still huddled behind 
the buildings. Perhaps one can 
never be too safe in a place where 
brother historically turns on brother 
and a dutiful daughter finks on her 


mother, in a time where Chinese 


speakers of English still look over 
their shoulders warily. 

As we continued to wander the 
Chinese countryside that day, I 
thought about China’s violent and 
largely hidden past, its quickly 
changing present, and its uncertain 
future. 

I still remember Mr. Wong telling 
me about his life as a Red Guard 
during the Cultural Revolution. 
With a decade of hindsight, he 
admitted that Mao made tragic 
mistakes in China. Mr. Wong 
predicted that someday Mao’s 
picture would be torn down from 
Tienanmen Square. That surprised 
me then. But the fact that Mao’s 
picture still hangs today surprises 
me now. SAS 
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Editor and Publisher 


Letters We’d Love to Receive 


Everyone has a dream or two they would like to achieve. Some want riches, others fame. Here at the Review we 
have dreams of our own. We’d like to receive a few letters to the editor from folks we admire that are not criticizing, 
castigating, or threatening legal action. A few of our staff writers—Megan and Michael Mower, Lisa Anderson, and 
BJ Fogg—have brought this dream to pass with the following letters. 


Hey Dudes, 


Y 
Z 
Dear Student Review, j Dear Student Review, 
Y 
Asa lawyer and U.S. citizen I love U Just a quick note to say how much 
the constitution and the rights GY we have enjoyed reading Student 
granted by this document. As the y Review. Each week we would sneak 
new BYU president I envision an Y off campus to pick up a copy. 
institution where a free flow of Y Student Review was more popular 
information takes place. I believe y in our house than the latest issue of 
that the constitutionally guaranteed y This People Magazine. Our daughter 
freedom of the press is vital in Y Mary played for hours with the 
ensuring that this exchange of U Holland paper dolls. Matt used the 
information and ideas occurs. G calendar to plan his special social 
Therefore, my first act as president U outings. Duffy, our youngest, found 
will beto approve the distribution of G the Eavesdropper hilarious. He 
Student Review on campus. U even jotted down a few 
My second act will be to make the Y conversations his father and I had 
Universe share their office space, U about academic freedom at BYU. 
their equipment, and, of course, GY We did not think they were 
their lush salaries with you. y appropriate to be published. 
Y Jeff always read the paper. He 
A faithful reader, y would say to me, “Pat, if I want to 
Rex E. Lee Y know what the students think, I 


Dear Review Staff, 


You're the greatest. Hey, I’m out 
of cash right now, but I would lovea 


year’s subscription. How about 
trading me some issues for the 
original Gettysberg Address? 

Is it a deal? 


Sincerely, 
Mark Hoffman 


don’taskthenumerous V.P.s, deans, 
department chairs, faculty 
members, or BYUSA—I read the 
Review.” 

Dear friends, what more can I say 
in parting than that I felt like a 
mother to every one of you at the 
Review? Do well, my children. 
Reach for the stars. Keep up the 
great work and someday you can 
enjoy your fondest dreams; you can 
write for the Church News (or at least 
the Daily Universe). 


Your friend, 
Pat Holland 


I think you young “journalists” go _ 


way too far—you surpass the 
bounds of journalism ethics. Grow 
up! May the fists ofa thousand Neo- 
Nazi skinheads crush your presses. 


Geraldo “Jerry” Rivera 


My Dear Review Staffers, 


My company has given 
computers to schools, buses to. 
senior citizens, and $50,000 to the 
Provo Freedom Festival. What 
could we possibly give you to get 
you, our most vocal critics, to be our 
friends? 


Sincerely, 


Joe Cannon 
Pres. Geneva Steel 


Our reply would be 


Dear Mr. Cannon: 


We'd like clean air. 
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by Matthew Burton 


Mr. Sewell taught seventh grade life science. He had dark hair and the 
kind of dark-blue whiskers that don’t goaway; they even seemed to color his 
face by first period when I had class with him. 

After I met Mr. Sewell, I soon decided to become a scientist too. He told 
about experiments and college; he made science seem real and learnable. He 
showed us his own collection of slides: the Rocky Mountains, Mesa Verde, 
and the Grand Canyon. 

I have forgotten how I got to know Mr. Sewell so well, but I did. We 
worked at the rodeo. We went running. We went skiing in the national 
forest, hiking in the Rockies. There are pictures of us together. ] remember 
the quiet satisfaction I felt: the seventh graders would see me in Mr. Sewell’s 
slides. 

Ithink Mr. Sewell died instantly. Thecar hit him. He wasrunningat night. 
My mom wrote to tell me about Mr. Sewell when I was in La Paz. I was 20 
then. 

I was also in Bolivia when I read about Enoch. It said in Genesis, “Enoch 
walked with God.” So I thought about Mr. Sewell when I thought about 
Enoch. 

I remember two things now: I remember reading that scripture and | 
remember walking with Mr. Sewell. We learned, together, when we walked. 

In Bolivia I tried to walk with God. I tried to walk with him like I had with 
Mr. Sewell. Mr. Sewell and I talked about timberline, mountain flowers, and 
ptarmigans when we walked in the mountains. God and | talked about 
parents, love, and life when I walked through La Paz. 

Today I wonder why scripture can be so hollow until someone, like Mr. 
Sewell, makes it real. 
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An Excommunicant, Like Me 


“I wish I had known how terrible this would be before my mishap .” 


by John Overton 


“Why me?” was the question | 
asked myself last August. I had just 
been excommunicated from the 
Church and my mind wandered 
back to the days prior to and during 
my mission. I never thought this 
would happen. 

Being excommunicated was so 
out of character for me. I was the 
president of the deacons’ and 
teachers’ quorums. I was in the 
elders’ quorum presidency. I was 
involved in the two-week 
missionary program for years. I was 
a good missionary and even 
extended from eighteen months to 
two years (if that makes any 
difference). 

I had always dreamed of finding 
and marrying a young lady who had 
a firm testimony: one that read her 
scriptures often—possibly a 
returned missionary—one that 
would be as anxious as] felt I was to 


set spiritual goals in our marriage; 
one that would keep all the com- 
mandments, especially the little 
ones like praying, holding family 
home evening, not shopping on the 
Sabbath. 

I've always dreamed of having 
that kind of all-around spiritual girl. 
But look where I am—I’m the total 
opposite of what I always thought 
I'd be. 

The other day I was reading the 
scriptures and praying when I came 
upon a very real yet horrible 
thought. I can’t believe I am the 
person that Iam. No matter what 
kind of a fantasy I want to live in, 
what my character has become—the 
person I am—is based on the 
decisions I’ve made. If you were me 
this could be depressing. I think 
somehow I have to stop living in my 
dream world and face reality about 
where] am and whatI’ve got do toto 
obtain my true desires. 

Being excommunicated is more 


than just a religious thing; it can be 
cultural as well. One is told to date 
“Mormon girls,” but this creates a 
dilemma for guys like me. It doesn’t 
take a college graduate to figure out 
that this guy has been on a mission 
but doesn’t wear the emblems he 
should. Not too many nice young 
ladies want to date a “misfit” like 
that, which I can somehow 
understand. 

I’m not writing this to gain 
sympathy, I just want all those 
sheltered “members of the faith” 
who have never known an 
excommunicant like me to know 
what it is really like. I wish I had 
known how terrible this would be 
before my mishap. 

Don’t fool yourself into thinking 
that your decisions won't have a 
lasting effect; they follow you 
around for the rest of your life. 
Making the correct choices is so 
important. 

Believe me, now I know. 


Spiritual D Dangers 
of Procrastinations 


by Nathan Andersen 


Procrastination is a problem that we all face. Yet if we 
carefully examine procrastination, we discover that it is not 
merely a bad habit, but a serious moral defect that must be 
overcome before one can hope to attain salvation. 

But just what is procrastination? Spencer W. Kimball 
said,”One ofthe most serious human defects is procrastination, 
an unwillingness to accept personal responsibilities now.”' To 
procrastinate is “to defer taking action”? on impulses. These 


impulses would be the urgings of ones’ conscience that call for 


some sort of action, whether mental or physical. 

When we respond according to our consciences, the divine 
light of Christ given to all, weact on whatever is mostimportant 
for us to do at a given moment. When people do not follow 
these promptings, they are procrastinating. 

Procrastination, in all of its manifestations, is merely a form 
of self-deception. When we procrastinate weare postponing an 
impulse in order to deal with it later; what we are essentially 
saying is, “If Ii ignore this thought, maybe it will go away.” 

There are four major reasons for procrastination: laziness, 
fear of failure, fear of success, and fear of criticism. All of these 
promote self-deception. 

Laziness is giving up what we want most for what we want 
now. It is a desire for nonaction or a giving in to the easier 
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action, thus forsaking our true objective. Laziness is therefore 
self-deceptive; when we are lazy, we deny our full potential. 

Fear of failure is another reason for procrastination. We 
postpone action because we are afraid we will fail and thus will 
be confronted with the fact that we are not up to a specific task. 
We will then be faced with either ignoring or denying the 
failure, facing defeat and humbling ourselves, or changing to 
become better able to act. 

Very similar is the fear of success. We fear that if we succeed 
at something, we will be forced to live up to that level and will 
not be allowed to continue acting in our old manner. An 
example of this is found in the reluctance of many people to 
treat kindly one who has hurt them in some way. They are 
afraid that the person might turn out not to be the “monster” 
they had made that person out to be. 

The fear of criticism is a fear that we will not be accepted by 
our peers if we act on our impulses. This often keeps us from 
doing what we know we should. 

Although they may seem different, all of these fears 
essentially boil down to one thing: a fear of the truth. We are 
afraid that if we act we will discover our true nature and that 
this knowledge will force us to act in a manner that we do not 
wish to act—at least not right now. Thus, all these fears are self- 
deceptive: we do not wish to know the truth about ourselves 
and others. 

If we are being self-deceptive, we are not “honest in heart” 


and cannot be accepted by Christ. Not only are we not accepted 
by Christ, but we cannot truly accept Christ, because to accept 
Christ is to accept his teachings, which include complete 
honesty. 

In Alma 34 it says, “For behold, if ye have procrastinated the 
day of your repentance even until death . . . ye have become 
subjected to the spirit of the devil.” 

In order to stop procrastination, we must “stand true to our 
one-time inspired yearnings.”* Note that these yearnings of the 
conscience are not continual: they are “one-time inspired.” If 
weignorethem or procrastinate them, they are not always valid 
later. 

The only way to stop procrastinating is to begin obeying. 
One must simply start listening to the- impulses of the 
conscience and begin acting on them. Only when one begins to 
yield to his or her conscience does that person become honest 
in heart. Then the Lord can accept and allow that person to 
dwell with him. If we follow the spirit in all things, we will 
always be acting in accordance with the Lord and will never 
procrastinate. 

We have no excuse for procrastination. We cannot be 
justified except in Christ, and procrastination is a denial of 
Christ. Through procrastination we refuse to act as he would 
have us act. 


References 


1. Teachings of Spencer W. Kimball, p. 48 

2. Webster’s New World Dictionary 

3. D&C 97:8 “...allamong them who know their hearts 
are honest, and are broken, and their spirits contrite, and 
are willing to observe their covenants by sacrifice . . . they 
are accepted of me.” 

4. Teachings of Spencer W. Kimball, p. 83 
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Of Mormons, Moonies 
and Mass Marriages 


by Mark Burns 

“The Moonies will take all of your 
money and brainwash you and keep 
you in Korea forever!” That was my 
mother’s reaction when I first told 
her that my friend Glenand I had the 
opportunity to attend a two-week 
interdenominational conference for 
ministers, sponsored by the Unifica- 
tion Church. It was to be held in 
Tokyo and Seoul, and we qualified 
as “ecclesiastical leaders” because 
we both happened to be in a BYU 
elders quorum presidency to- 
gether—the Unification people 
thought that was good enough in a 
church that has no paid ministry. So 
despite mother’s fears, we went to 
the introductory dinner in Orem, 
filled out the application forms, had 
interviews in Salt Lake City, and 
finally received our plane tickets in 
the mail. 

The two weeks in Asia were as 
interesting as I hoped they would be, 
and the experience confirmed some 
of my initial impressions of the Uni- 
fication Church—or the “Moonies,” 
as they are more popularly known. 
The members were intelligent and 
dedicated; the doctrine was biblical 
and generally palatable. There were 
a few surprises, however, and some 
of the Reverend Moon’s teachings 
gave me a new perspective on what 
I believe as a Mormon. 

One of the most fundamental and 
controversial aspects of the Moonies 


is their concept of marriage. To con- 
firm what you've heard, yes, it’s true 
that their marriages are prearranged 
by Reverend Moon himself. Yes, it’s 
true that believers marry people 
they have never met until minutes 
before they tie the knot. And yes, it’s 
true that officials usually perform 
the ceremonies 3,000 couples or so at 
a time on the floor of Madison 
Square Garden. This may seem likea 
strange way to embark on a lifetime 
of marital bliss, but there are some 
aspects to Unification marriages that 
most people are not aware of. 

The Moonies consider marriage a 
kind of “laboratory for unselfish- 
ness.” After they have served faith- 
fully for several years in the church, 
they are “called” to be married, 
paired off (usually with someone 
from a different ethnic group, cul- 
ture, and background) by what they 
consider to be revelation, go through 
the mass ceremony, and then are 
separated for a three-year period, 
except for correspondence, phone 
calls, and periodic visits until they 
are finally ready to live together and 
begin their family. When they do 
finally live as a couple, they do so 
with a real sense that their marriage 
is established and chosen by God, 
that its purpose is to further the work 
of the church, and that their children 
are products of a divine union. 

Do these marriages made by 
matchmaker Moon usually work? 


SR An by Jeff Lee 


My impression was that for the most 
part they do. Because they have no 
pretensions about being together for 
romantic reasons, the Moonies tend 
to base their relationships more on 
their shared spiritual foundation 
than Mormons might. The couples I 
talked to really did seem to sincerely, 
deeply love each other. They have 
their problems, of course, and they 
often have to work hard to overcome 
marked cultural, physical,and even 
linguistic differences. 

One tall, handsome black leader 
who had gone to a university on a 
football scholarship related to us his 
struggle to grow to love his short, 
rather dumpy, and white wife who 
did not go to a university on a Miss 
America contest scholarship. He did 
it, though, and I could tell by the way 
they related to each other that they 
had worked things out and now had 
an excellent marriage. Their case 
was not unusual, I think, and overall 
there are far fewer divorces in the 
Unification Church than there are 
among Mormon temple marriages. 

Another interesting aspect of Uni- 
fication belief is the doctrine of what 
I would call “conditional prophecy.” 
They have faith in the same biblical 
prophecies that Mormons and all 
Christians do, but they see them as 
somewhat tentative, and completely 
dependent on later generations to 
bring them to pass through right- 

please see Marriage on page 5 


Rationing Health Care 


—Even in America 


by Stirling Adams - 

Americans, most of us, anyway, 
seem to think that money can buy 
anything except an ethereal feeling 
called happiness. However, as 
medical costs increase faster than 
both inflation and the Consumer 
Price Index, health may also be onits 
way toward becoming more a wist- 
ful desire than an expected com- 
modity. 

Even upper-class Americans with 
excellent medical insurance may be 
financially crippled by health costs. 
And less affluent Americans who 
who cannot or do not purchase 
health insurance may end up accru- 
ing life-time debts of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for premature 
babies, coronaries, cancer, and dis- 
ease treatments. 

BYU officials have.acted to protect 
students from such finanical bur- 
dens by requiring first catastrophic 
health insurance, and now full-cov- 
erage health care. Last year, through 
BYU’s insurance programs, stu- 
dents were saved over $1 million in 
medical costs. A single student, last 
year, ran up a bill for over $500,000. 
As health costs rise and as health 
problems become more frequent, 
more and more organizations and 
governments are considering fol- 
lowing steps similar to those BYU 
has taken. - 

Health costs are increasing so 
rapidly in America that some ana- 
lysts are predicting health costs will 
be one of our major political and 
social issues of the 21st century, 
behind threats of war, world hunger. 

High-tech breakthroughs in 
medical research in the 1970s and 
1980s were originally heralded by 
excited health care officials and re- 
searchers as miraculous answers to 
the growing problem of funding 
American health care. Now, at the 
end of the 1980s, a decade of speciali- 
zation (of doctors and hospitals) and 
artificiality (in organs and prices), 
that excitement has turned to weary 
—even fearful—dissappointment in 


sufficient medical care. 

Thirty-seven million Americans 
have no medical insurance, and mil- 
lions of insured Americans will in- 
cur health costs that are uncovered | 
by poor insurance policies. To help 
cover such expenses, federal and 
state governments have developed — 
state and nationwide insurance 
plans. And it has become painfully 
clear that goverments, with pro- 
grams like Medicaid and Medicare, — 
are expected to fufill unlimited — 
wants with very limited means. 

Medical costs, far from decreasing 
with better technology, are skyrock- 
eting so fast that in goverment and 
in medical circles, both liberals and 
radicals are beginning to talk abouta 
word that is, almost by definition, 
anathema to Americans—rationing. 

For decades, Social Security and 
Medicare policies have implicitly 
rationed funds. More recently, 
though, it is becoming obvious that 
this must be done explicitly—a 
tough task, both politically, and 


-morally. 


For example, the Oregon legisla- 
ture was faced with the decision in 
1987 of whether to continue funding 
a program for organ transplants 
(heart, liver, bone marrow). The 
money that could beallocated for the 
program would serve an estimated — 
34 patients over a two-year period. 
Or the money could go toward pre- 
ventive medicine in prenatal and 
child care, serving over 1500 people. - 
In the two previous years, 19 people 
had been given an average of $50,000 
for organ transplants, and nine ofthe 
patients lived more than two years _ 
after their transplants. 

The legislature was faced with a 
numbers game. Would it be better to 
use funds to sustain the lives of a few 
present citizens, or to pay for pre- 
ventive care to better the lives of 
many more citizens, many still not 
born? The legislature elected to drop 
the transplant program. The senate 
President, and Medical Doctor, 
wrote: 


Health costs are increasing so rapidly in 
America that some analysts are predicting 
health costs will be one four major political and 
social issues of the 21st century. 


many of these same medical officials 
and researchers. 

America’s health costs last year 
totalled over $540 billion—double 
the $248 billion spent in 1980 and 
over 40 times what the country spent 
on health in the early 50s. Predic- 
tions that annual medical costs 
could consume 15% of the GNP 
within 10 years have economists 
worried that expensive health care 
may impair America’s competitive- 
ness in international business. More 
important, it has doctors, nurses, 
and other medical workers fearing 
that higher medical costs are accom- 
panied by an increasing number of 
Americans who are unable to afford 


“Is the human tragedy and the 
personal anguish of death from the 
lack of an organ transplant any 
greater than that of an infant dying 
in an intensive care unit from a pre- 
ventable problem brought about by 
a lack of prenatal care?” 

In December of 1987, a seven- 
year-old boy with leukemia died 
when he was denied a bone marrow 
transplant. People across the nation 
argued over the ethicity of the ra- 
tioning plan. Some cited the argu- 
ment above, and others claimed that 
help given a definite, present victim 
was better than the potential of help 
given to the unborn with unknown, 


please see Rationing on page 5 
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Concert Famine at the Marriott Center 


by Stin Anderson 

My one and lonely memory of a 
big band performance in the Marri- 
ott Center is not a fond one. I was 18 
years old, a little too eager, and in 
attendance because the boy I had 
swom my love to used to listen to 
Billy Joel tapes all the time. Unfortu- 
nately, he went to the concert with 
another girl and I spent the entire 

_ evening scanning the huge crowd 
with binoculars to try to spy on 
them. Right after “Piano Man” I saw 
the lovely couple in section M. They 
were kissing and my heart was 
breaking. 

It’s a sad memory but one I have 
been forced to live over and over 
again because there has not been 
another concert in the Marriott Cen- 
ter since to take its place (except for 
James Taylor in 1987 who in poor- 
ness I missed). After all, the Marriott 
Center is the largest arena in Utah 
and could potentially make a lot of 
money hosting concerts. I had even 
heard that U2 wanted to play here, 
but Marriott Center management 
turned them down. Thereare proba- 
bly a lot of students that don’t even 
realize that the Marriott Center was 
often the host of many big-name 
concerts on a regular basis. 

So I went to have a chat with 
Charlie Freedman, the BYUSA social 
vice president. I knew he’d have 

_ some answers. He said that one of 
the basic reasons was the difficulty 
enforcing the dress code on concert 
attenders who may look on stage 
and see the band members breaking 
it. Another problem was that after 
the transition from ASBYU to 
BYUSA, the concert promoting area 
was one that had been left without a 
strong replacement. But he said 
perhaps the main reason we've hada 
concert famine in the Marriott Cen- 
ter is simply that those in charge 
haven't chosen to schedule them. 

Freedman did say, however, that 
there would still be performers 
coming to the Wilkinson Center: 


_ maybe Crowded House, Stan Ridge- 


way, and others—not big names, but 
certainly good enough for me. At 
least once a month there will be a 
major musical event on campus in 
attempt to make BYU the center of 
activity once again. “The ELWC is 
designed to cater to concert crowds. 
The ballroom is not just for ballroom 
dancers any more,” Freedman said. 


Marriage from page 4 

eousness and work. Moonies tend to 
think of prophecies as potentialities 
rather than inevitabilities. As a re- 
sult, they are keenly aware of how 
much rides on their own and on the 
world’s religious performance to- 
day. The members have a sense of 
urgency and responsibility not un- 
like that of our former prophet 
Spencer W. Kimball. 

The Moonies derive from their 
faith in prophecy the same hope that 
any Christian would—a sustaining 
belief that God is controlling events 
even when such events go awry fora 
time. At the same time, however, 
they seem able to avoid an insidious 
fatalism that the rest of the Christian 
world is susceptible to. For example, 
Ihave heard Mormons laugh off any 
attempts at world peace or the fight 
against poverty as foolish and futile, 
because—as the scriptures say— 
war has already been poured out 
upon all nations, and we'll always 
have the poor with us anyway. I 
thinka Moonie would havea greater 
conviction that bad things don’t 
necessarily have to happen, or if 
nothing else, that they are personally 
responsible for trying to turn them 
around. 

A last thing I learned from my two 
weeks with the Moonies is that the 
Mormon Church is not alone as the 
victim of discrimination and unde- 
served persecution. What state lead- 
ers and zealous citizens in Missouri 
did to Joseph Smith in the 1830s and 


As far as the national big-name 
concert tours, however, the last 
word on the Marriott Center acting 
as host has not been said. Perhaps 
enough pressure in the right places 
will produce some results. But for 
now it is something to be aware of, 
something to talk about, and 
something SR will certainly follow. 


1840s has in some ways been done to 
Reverend Moon by district attorneys 
and newspaper writers in the 1970s 
and 1980s. The lawyer who handles 
religious discrimination cases for 
the state of Florida told me that the 
state of New York’s ruling on 
Moon’s tax evasion case—a case in 
which the Mormon Church and 
forty others supported Moon—is 
still known in some legal circles as 
the great legal lynching of the last 
decade. In the same way, a series of 
articles first run in the Toronto Star 
about alleged Moonie kidnapping 
and brainwashing in California have 
become a standard of journalistic 
irresponsibility, soundly censured 
too late to undo damage. The Unifi- 
cation Church still suffers from seri- 
ous public relations problems to this 
day as a result of the widely circu- 
lated articles. ; 

These are just a few of the things I 
became aware of during my two 
weeks in Korea and Japan as a guest 
of the Unification Church. I don’t 
agree with many of the church’s 
other teachings, but I now respect 
the “Moonies” more than I did be- 
fore. Besides making new friends in 
many other Christian churches and 


experiencing a new culture for the | 


first time, I feel I gained a greater 
understanding and appreciation of 
my own Mormon faith. And much to 
the joy of my mother, I came home 
with all of my money and clearer 
thoughts than before. 


page 5 


Rationing from page 4 
and possibly nonexistent problems. 

For better or for worse, the Oregon 
legislature made clear legislation 
that attempted to deal with the issue 
of how to best serve the people with 
limited health resources. As health 
costs continue to increase, and as 
American governments try more 
and more to provide health care as as 
public service, such difficult deci- 
sion will be legislated more fre- 
quently. In the words of Oregon 
Governor Neil Goldschmidt, 

“We all hate it, but we can’t walk 
away from this issue any more. It 
goes way beyond transplants. How 
can we spend every nickel in sup- 
port ofa few people when thousands 
never see a doctor or eat a decent 
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by Spencer Hansen 

“A journey of a 1,000 miles begins 
with a single step.” So states the old 
Chinese proverb. As a recent stu- 
dent resident in the People’s Repub- 
lic I watch and read, with interest 
and sorrow, the events that are oc- 
curring there. I wonder and hope the 
journey the students are trying to 
take will lead to democracy. While 
in my heart I fear that the harsh 
response of the military is taking 
China back to the stone ages of per- 
sonal freedom—typical of China but 
10 years ago—one horrific, brutal 
step at a time. 

Two teachers I had in China dem- 
onstrated to me the differences be- 
tween the progressive and the tradi- 
tional Chinese people. My Chinese 
conversation teacher, MaLing, is in 
her 20s. She wore miniskirts and 
colorful blouses to class and was 
willing to openly discuss her pro- 
gressive political opinions. She felt 
free to state that she and her friends 
found the traditional ways of think- 
ing outmoded. MaLing, I recently 
heard, married a foreigner, a drastic 
step in conservative China. 

In contrast, my other teacher, 
Hwong, was older, much more au- 
thoritative, and wore the more drab 
Mao-era style of clothing. It is fair to 
say that Hwong, like the Chinese 
leaders Deng Xiaoping and Li Peng, 
is a hard-liner, culturally and politi- 
cally. She seemed content with the 
status quo, whereas MaLing seemed 
eager for change. 

One journey the Chinese leader- 
ship was willing to take was eco- 
nomic reform. The officials looked 
beyond their “iron rice bowl” men- 


Democracy’s Journey in China 
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tality (providing just the centrally 
planned material basics) of several 
decades and introduced free enter- 
prise. 

Now, in all areas of Chinese soci- 
ety, the people have exposure to 
capitalism and are enjoying its fruits. 
They want more. Many privately 
owned businesses, both open and 
covert, have sprung up in this Celes- 
tial Kingdom. Many side roads are 
now filled with people selling all 
types of products, and one of my 
favorite places to eat was a private 
cafe near Nanking University. 

Along with economic advances 
came a burgeoning black market. 
For example, those who had connec- 
tions at the railway stations would 
often buy up all the train tickets, then 
later sell them at a much inflated 
price. This often tied up the tickets, 
making it impossible to travel. I 
traveled into China alone, and when 
larrived in Gwang Jou, no train tick- 
ets were available for several days. 
Fortunately, I found a man from 
Shanghai with blackmarket connec- 
tions. Even with his assistance, it 
took me two days to geta train ticket 
to leave Gwang Jou. 

This journey along the path of free 
enterprise has proven intoxicating 
and stimulating to millions of Chi- 
nese citizens. Besides wanting to 
engage in international trade, indi- 
viduals were also interested in other 
forms of commerce. China uses two 
forms of money. One type is for the 
common citizens, the other for for- 
eigners. In order to purchase im- 
ported commodities and high qual- 
ity consumer goods, the Chinese 
need currency used by foreigners. 


: 
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Thus, as soon as we would come out 
of a bank after getting money, we 
would be approached and offered 
about $1.60 of the regular currency 
in exchange for our “good” Chinese 
dollar. 

As noted earlier, free enterprise 
has developed throngs of eager 
merchants. When our group would 
go to a popular tourist site, we al- 
ways found peddlers who were 
doing their best to make a profit. 
While visiting the tomb of a Chinese 
emperor, several merchants ap- 
proached me and tried to sell me 
what they had. When they finally 
realized | wasn’t going to buy any- 
thing they were offering, they be- 
came desperate. One man, in a last 
attempt, told me I could have his 
baby, which I was holding, for a 
dollar. 

The offer of his child for a dollar 
could have been serious or in jest, 
but either way it seemed to show a 
crude disregard for the value of a 
human life. In a land of 1.3 billion 
people, the worth of an individual, 
or even masses, such as the students 
assembled in Tienanman Square, is 
often lost. If the worth of a soul is 
very little, the rights of the person 
are worth even less. 

A great many Chinese people are 
keenly interested in Americans and 
the lives they lead in the United 
States. When | finally got on thetrain 
out of Gwang Jou, I was kept com- 
pany the entire trip by dozens of 
people who continually asked me 
about the United States. 

Inaddition to their curiosity about 
the U.S., many Chinese people have 

please see Journey on page 7 


Second Wives 


by Jileen Sargent 


“It’s Wednesday? Then I'll have the fettucini,” I said. 
“1 think I’ll have spaghetti and meatballs ‘cause I don’t even know 
what a lot of these things are,” said Marjean. 


The waitress took the menu, 
and I watched as my father’s 


second wife sipped ice water and looked out the window, 
sitting in front of a giant map of Italy, 


with Sicily resting gently 
over her right ear. 


When I was young, my mother used to talk about my father’s 
second wife, and I thought my mother was weird. 


“You're his wife,” I insisted. 


Later, that evening, sitting with my maternal grandfather, 
looking at a scrapbook that belonged to Bernice, 


his first wife. 


His finger lingers over certain names 


and he mumbles something 


about her polygamous grandfather Peay. 

We turn to the page with a newspaper clipping 
announcing Grandfather’s marriage to Bernice. 
“She was beautiful,” he whispers of the 


tiny, auburn-haired woman 
with sparkling eyes 


who worked as a butcher to put him through school. 


The warm July night air blows in 
through an open window, 


and I hear the TV down the hall, where 


his second wife 
is watching the 10 o’clock news. 


On Campus with BYU 
Photo Developing 


On the ground floor of the Wilkin- 
son Center is our campus photo 
processing studio. Employing from 
three to five people this term, the 
print shop develops 70 to 100 rolls of 
film each day. 

In addition to pictures taken by 
BYU faculty, students, and staff, this 
office develops the shots taken by 
missionaries at the M.T.C. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the most common 
photos taken by missionaries, as 
reported by our source at BYU 
photo-developing: 


e Pointing to their missions on the 
big hall map 

e Human pyramids made by eld- 
ers in the halls 


Math 100? 


have a stereo? 


placed? 


problem? 


stories. 


Things I Wonder of No Importance 
- in No Apparent Order 


by Phil Jacobsen 


e Does BYU open its doors to youth conferences in the summer so we 
will be more tolerant of freshmen when they come in the fall? 
e Did the person who determines what 60% of a used book is worth pass 


e Are there a lot of grocery stores in Provo because Provo citizens are 
fat, or are Provo citizens fat because there are a lot of grocery stores? 
e Since the blind study room has lights, does the hearing impaired room 


e Why do people with good grades get scholarships? Of course, theyre 
going places; it’s those of us with bad grades who need the free education. 
e Are automatic teller machines conveniently located or strategically 


e Does EXXON stand for the Earth’s eXpendable—eXcreted Oil—No 


eIs Donny Osmond really a “Soldier of Love?” 
elf Donny Osmond isa “Soldier of Love,” then please spare me the war 


e Why is it that the people who say, “You won’t get anywhere without 
a sense of humor” are usually funny and nowhere? 


e Socks stuck to the dorm room 
walls 

e The district 1n front of the temple 

e Sisters with mud packs on their 
faces 

e Elders using the restroom /eld- 
ers in the showers 

_e Missionaries digging through 

the trash, looking for “better” food 

e Spanish instructors teaching 
their missionaries how to make an 
annoying clicking sound with their 
fingers 

e Climbing the fence to escape 

e Missionaries displaying pack- 
ages sent by their “faithful” lovers 


please see Campus on page 7 
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Journey from page 6 ; 

an intense desire to learn English. 
On a certain night each week in 
Nanking, where | lived, and all 
across China, those who want to 
practice their English meet in parks 
and schools. As a native English 
speaker, I was often asked to visit 
these gatherings. I was also invited 
to meet with some clubs on campus 
just so they could practice English. 

. One time a fellow BYU student 
and I were asked to tutor a private 
English class. So anxious were these 
students to learn that they were will- 
ing to pay us for our visit—even 
though these students were living 
ona stipend of about $70a month. A 
young man arranged for us to teach 
30 adults in a primary school in the 
evening. These students were full of 
questions about America, and many 
of them told us how they felt that the 

~ government of the United States was 
much better than theirs; they looked 
forward to gaining the freedoms we 
had. It is these students and their 
counterparts across that country 
who have and are going to suffer the 
most under the government crack- 
down. 


Campus from page 6 
The photo folks also shared a few 
shots they have never seen: 


e Elders hugging sisters 

e Missionaries teepeeing Presi- 
dent Pinegar’s home 

e Happy missionaries at Mr. Mac 

e The entire district playing Dun- 
geons and Dragons while eating 
Domino’s Pizza and watching Oral 
Roberts heal folks on TV 

e Missionaries reading Student Re- 
view 

e Evil spirits captured on film 


The Chinese want more freedoms. 
They want a better system that pro- 
vides for more than just a handful of 
phones on the university campus 
and gives them electricity and water 
for only a few hours a day. They 
want more things American-style: 
ice cream, clothing, and electronic 
goods. Most important, they want 
American and Western-type demo- 
cratic rights, such as freedom of the 
press, of assembly, of speech. 

I feel sorrow for those who have 
lost their lives in the fight for the 
democratic rights we Americans 
often take for granted. At the same 
time I am excited, because after my 
experience with the Chinese I know 
they will continue their struggle for 
freedom until they are ultimately 
successful. The struggle may takea 
year ora lifetime, but the Chineseare 
a patient people and will ultimately 
triumph against the government 
hard-liners who are marching the 
nation back on a 1,000-mile journey 
of authoritarian despair, one lost life, 
one crushed right at a time. 
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by Michael Mower 


The congregation began singing 
“Love One Another,” when sud- 
denly, the four-year-old in front of 
usleft his seat, went to hislittle sister, 
and punched her face. Undaunted, 
this daughter in Zion kicked her 
brother in the shins. 

As visitors from Provo, we were 
unaccustomed to such outbursts in 
church. We were not certain if the 
song, the sermons, or something in 
the pre-existence provoked these 
two. What we did know is that all is 
not well in Springville. 

Vice comes in many forms in this 
idyllic hamlet by the mountains. 
Some folks drive faster than they 
ought to in town. Others steal their 
neighbors’ irrigation water. Worse 
yet are the tobacco-chewing high 
school boys who are not only violat- 
ing the Word of Wisdom, but Utah 
state laws that prohibit tobacco use 
by minors. 

These ruffians face not only the 
possible wrath of God and country, 
but can also contract lip cancer, 
round rings in the rear pockets of 
their Wranglers, and dribble stains 


down the fronts of their snap-button 
Levi shirts. Worst of all, these boys 
don’t even seem to care. 

While sin can lurk in the hearts of 
even the kindest, gentlest 
Springville natives, there are certain 
places in town where wickedness 
runs rampant and in the open. 

For starters is the magazine rack 
at Allen’s Super Saver Market. Here 
twelve-year-olds can grab the Na- 
tional Enquirer,Swimwear Illustrated, 
and Cosmopolitan. From these vile 
sources, Springvillians can learn 
more than they'll ever need or 
should know about Rob Lowe’s 
Amazon Martian babies and string 
bikinis. The fact these magazines are 
availablein this Mormontown must 
certainly please the devil. 

The devil must also be happy 
because he has been selected as the 
mascot of Springville High School. 
To be exact, the demon chosen is the 
Red Devil, thus bringing in a Com- 
munist tempter to liven up this gen- 
erally quiet Republican town. With 
the Supreme Court officially ban- 
ning prayer in school, a left-leaning 
Lucifer in the lunchroom provides 
more challenges than even the well- 


meaning seminary council can con- 
tain. And so that goes. 

Other temptations in Springville 
are often disguised as art. The city’s 
famous art museum is home to a few 
nude limestone statues that would 
cause the town bartender to blush. 
Not even a fig leaf covers these 
carved women, leaving nothing to 
the imagination of Art City grade 
schoolers who regularly tour this 
facility. 

If the art museum exists to excite 
the elementary kids, then certainly 
the Art City Drive In is around to 
arouse the adolescents in the area. 
Located near the edge of Springville, 
this theater shows many R-rated 
movies. These cinematic stimulants 
cause scores of steamy scenes to be 
enacted in parked cars all across the 
southern end of Utah Valley. “Baby- 
lon on the big screen” is probably a 
better name for this drive in, and it’s 
best avoided by Springville young- 
sters and visitors from BYU to avoid 
this cornucopia of colorized corrup- 
tion. 

Despite the availability of evil in 
this small city, the forces of good are 
far more prevalent. A dozen LDS 
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wards exist for every bar in town. 
Many, if not most, of the young boys 
from Art City overcome the chal- 
lenges that the Red Devil, the Drive 
In, and Copenhagen chewing to- 
bacco pose to their souls. These fel- 
lows, and quite a few of their sisters, 
repent of any wrongdoing they 
might have done in Springville, and 
go on to serve Mormon missions. 
Repentance. That about sums up 
folks from Springville. They may 


slip, but they seldom fall. For the 


most part, they are good God-fear- 
ing folks. We were shocked to see the 
young boy smack his sister in the 
face. But after the closing prayer, he 
gave her a hug as he went off to Pri- 
mary. He was sorry, and his sins will 
be washed away when he’s baptized 
at eight. All is now well. 

A scene like that is enough to melt 
the heart of a wicked red Springville 
devil, and it could only have hap- 
pened in our own Art City. 
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by Scott Elgin Calhoun 


Art City has long been recognized 
asa Utah hub for painting and sculp- 
ture, but now its poetry is being ac- 
knowledged ina fine new anthology 
of male poets entitled Laymen and 
Poets: Brothers in Construction. The 
contributing editor Sam “Bud” Jen- 
kins has this to say, “We drive 
trucks, we build houses, we work at 
gas stations, we watch auto racing, 
and we write poems. We're hard 
workin’ hard writin’ men.” Sam’s 
opening poem, “Caterpillars and 
Children,” shows the joys of a life 
divided between manual labor and 


family: 


I dance my Cat 
Across the gravel pit 
like a sweating devil 
in hell. 


But when I come home 
musclely and sunburned 
and Jimmy and Jess say, 
“That’s my dad,” 


I feel like a man, 
and I’m ready for fire. 


One distinct genre in the collec- 
tion is the “Blind Melvin and the 
Apaches” voice. Evidently Blind 
Melvin was a respected elderly man 
in Art City who was struck by a 
careless and possibly intoxicated 
steam roller driver. He died. In an 
effort to vindicate Blind Melvin’s 
death, a poetry society was founded, 
aptly named, “Blind Melvin and the 
Apaches.” This group of younger 
poets speaks strongly, almost mili- 
tantly, but always honestly. K.C. 


Twitchell states the society’s mani- 


festo in his elegiac poem, “Blind 
Melvin, dead.” 


Blind Melvin, dead 
flatter than his wristwatch 
all those Jolly Rancher candies 


in his pocket crushed. 

I suppose he ain’t too happy 
about us humans gettin’ drunk 
and running a blind man down. 
He never hurt no one, 

bald as a cueball. 

An auspicious buzzard 

with a broken wing 

wandering our town— 

The only King Lear we 


got. 


\ Art City Poetry 


Darrell Jones describes one of the 


Apaches’ subversive acts in his 
poem, “Blind Justice.” 


We climbed that big rolling pin 
fresh with the print of Melvin’s 
kind face, 

Mad as hell 

faces blood red 

We dowsed that machine 

with gasoline 

burn baby burn 

burn baby burn 


After Melvin’s death some 


Apaches asked if if life was worth 


living in Art City. This pessimism is 
evident in Claude Johnson’s poem 
“Under an Awning at Perry’s Drive- 
Inf 


A red Chevy Nova full of hollow 
faces 
wet petals on a black cow. 


Perhaps an equally haunting 
poem outside the anthology was 


written bya former Miss Springville, 
Mary Stowfield. It is entitled, “Miss 


Springville Three Years Later in 
Provo: Faded Flowers.” 


there were vivid flowers when I 
won 

now they've faded in the sun 

I’m washed up— 

in Provo’s East Bay 

I work at Novell night and day 
this big City 

will use you up 

I can’t drink this sour cup 

take me back to old Art City 
where all the flowers are still 
kinda pretty 


The last work featured in the an- 
thology is the newly discovered 
poetry of Blind Melvin himself. For 
a man without vision he sees very 
clearly. 


If I lost a glass eye at La Casita 


Would I mistake it for an olive 
in my enchilada, 

or would it 

plop 

in the garlicy 

salsa like a marble? 


Either way, it’s adamn good way 
to lose an eye. 


We want fo publish your stuff. 
send it to Student Review, 
P.O. Box 7092, Provo, 84602 
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China Divided: 
One Witness 


Editor’s Note: The author of this 
article recently returned from Beijing. 
Her name has been withheld to protect 
her husband, who is still in China. 


Iliveina sixth-floor apartment flat 
with a balcony that overlooks a ma- 
jor highway overpass leading into 
the center of the city. None of this 
would be particularly noteworthy, 
except that the city is Beijing, and 
over the past several weeks we've 
had a bird’s eye view of the events 
unfolding in China’s capitol. 

The first days of student protests 
were wonderful, even euphoric. We 
watched as tens of thousands of 
people marched past our building 
on into Tienanmen Square to show 
their support for the students’ de- 
mand for a dialogue with govern- 
ment leaders. It first began with the 
university students, followed by the 
workers, doctors, teachers, and 
other intellectuals; next came high 
school students and even elemen- 
tary school students, and then— 
most amazing of all—some of the 
officials and police came to protest. 

The government did not respond 
to the demonstrations at first. Dur- 
ing the hunger strike the constant 
sound of sirens as ambulances 
rushed unconscious strikers to the 
hospital hinted of ominous times to 
come. Still, the days were filled with 
excitement as we witnessed such a 
courageous outpouring of free ex- 
pression by the long-silent Chinese 
people. Even the Chinese national 
media experimented with free 
speech by reporting the demonstra- 
tions. 

Eventually, the government re- 
sponded by declaring martial law in 
Beijing, ordering the students to 
leave Tienanmen Square. We hardly 
dared sleep that night, fearing that 
troops would come into the city 
while it was dark and arrest the stu- 
dents. But we had underestimated 
the willingness of the ordinary Chi- 
nese people to risk their lives to 
protect the students. All night long 
people had blocked the troops’ 
movements into the city. One Chi- 
nese friend reported that in her 
neighborhood old ladies had run 
crying to the soldiers saying, “You 
don’t understand, the students are 
good. Don’t hurt the students.” 
Many people had written good-bye 
notes to foreign friends, thinking 
they would be killed as convoys 
drove over them. Instead, the troops 
either stopped advancing or turned 
back. 

After about one week the govern- 
ment gave the students a 5 a.m. 


deadline to clear the square. We 
heard that troops had been brought 
by train into the railway station next 
to Tienanmen. Then the military 
took over the media and all the tele- 
vision stations went off the air for 
several hours. We slept little that 
night as we anxiously awaited what 
we feared would be the sounds of an 
ugly confrontation if the soldiers 
forcefully removed the students 
from the square. 

I remember going out on the bal- 
cony at 5 a.m. to see a huge red- 
orange moon hanging directly over 
the train station. It was very quiet. 
We later learned that students and 
ordinary people, some with children 
in their arms, had pleaded with the 
troops in the train station all night. 
The troops never left the train. The 
students were still in the square. 

For the next two weeks the Chi- 
nese people kept the military at bay. 
In spite of the declaration of martial 
law, foreigners and journalists 
moved freely about the city and 
nonviolent demonstrations contin- 
ued. After the “goddess of liberty” 
was erected in the square, we drove 
in every day just to make sure she 
was still there. 

Nevertheless, through the media, 
the people were continuously ex- 
horted to help the soldiers come into 
the city to “restore” order and to 
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Mormon Feminists 
Challenge Patriarchy 


by Rebecca England 

Daily we read of individuals in 
China, Russia, Poland, ‘and else- 
where challenging tradition and 
authority and struggling to gain 
voice in their government—and we 
cheer them on in their cause. But 
many of us are threatened by mem- 
bers in our own Mormon commu- 
nity, such as participants in the 
Mormon Women’s Forum, who 
sense injustice and voice their desire 
for change in attitudes and official 
policy. 

This fear is manifest in subtle and 
obvious ways. My experience is that 
most members appreciate feminist 
concerns shared in private but react 
when progressive ideas are ex- 
pressed in public. A teacher re- 
quested my friend’s child to pray to 
her Heavenly Parents only at 
home—not in Primary. Another 
friend reports that her bishop sup- 
ports her participating in the naming 
and blessing of her child—but only 
at home, not in the chapel. Extreme 
fear is revealed in the death threats 
Ed Firmage has received for publicly 
expressing his desire and expecta- 
tion that women will participate 
more fully in the Church. 

Many fear the word feminism 
because it connotes controversial 
political issues, since many femi- 
nists are pro-choice and support the 
Equal Rights Amendment. 
(“Mormon feminist” is considered 
by some as much an oxymoron as 
“Mormon Democrat.”) But I believe 
that feminist theory, which attempts 
to place equal value on femaleness 
and maleness, is in harmony with 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

In behavior and teaching Jesus 
was a feminist (i.e., valued women 


.as muchas men) and an iconoclast in 


athoroughly patriarchal culturethat 
devalued femaleness: daily prayers 


of men included thanksgiving for 
not being born a woman; women 
were not allowed to study the scrip- 
tures or preach; Samaritan women, 
considered “unclean” from birth, 
were avoided in public. Jesus radi- 
cally departed from these misogy- 
nist traditions: he spoke to the 
Samaritan womanat the community 
well and allowed an “unclean” 
woman to touch him in the crowd; 
he included women among his dis- 
ciples and taught the Torah to Mary; 
he even made a woman the first 
witness of his resurrection at a time 
when Mosaic law didn’t allow 
women to be witnesses. 

In spite of the scriptures being 
male-biased, Christ’s teachings on 
unity rather than role separation fil- 
ter through. He gives his life as the 
one example for both men and 
women to follow. Sexual identity is 
irrelevant to our salvation: “there is 
neither male nor female: for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus. And if ye be 
Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s 
seed, and heirs according to the 
promise” (Galatians 3:28-29). The 
Book of Mormon reminds us that 
God does not prefer white male 
American Mormons: “black and 
white, bond and free, male and fe- 
male...all are alike unto God, both 
Jew and Gentile” (2 Ne. 26:33). 

Of course, progressive changes in 
Church policy or doctrine do not 
automatically correct the attitudes of 
individual members, just as the 1978 
revelation on the priesthood failed 
to erase existing prejudice and big- 
otry. But at least racist members can 
no longer point to official Church 
policy in defense of their personal 
bigotry. I look forward to the day 
when sexist members can no longer 
point to Church policy or doctrine in 
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The Twilight of Capitalism 


or Should your night belong to Michelob? 


by Terry Gorton 

We have heard a lot lately about 
the death of communism. “A failed 
ideology,” our president proclaims. 
Ithink we are justified in celebrating 
the apparent decay of a dictatorial 
and often despotic form of govern- 
ment, but as we fix our attention on 
the collapsing curtains of commu- 
nism, we may be distracted from the 
rumbles and fissures that warn us of 
tears and shreds in our own founda- 
tion—the converging plates of de- 
mocracy and capitalism. 

The idea of self-rule, whether po- 
litical (democracy) or economic 
(capitalism) has always rested on 
shaky foundations. It is well to re- 
member that somewhere in our 
memory persists recollections of 
war in which multitudes were so 
insecure with the idea of self-rule 
that they rebelled against its first 
proponent. In a more recent cam- 
paign of that same war, our Ameri- 
can foreparents debated principle 
versus pragmatism before finally 
agreeing to pledge their lives, repu- 
tations, and sacred honor—against, 
in many cases, their better judg- 
ment—to the idea that each individ- 
ual was endowed with the right to 
pursue his or her own happiness 
unfettered by others’ notions of how 
that might best be accomplished. 

_In the debate over self-rule, the 
relation between political and eco- 
nomic freedoms has been a continu- 
ing arena of contention. I find it 
difficult to separate the two free- 
doms since the underlying opposi- 
tion is the same—between self-de- 
termination and control from a sup- 
posedly more enlightened aristoc- 
racy or a more forceful coterie. 
However, to say that capitalism is a 
part of democracy is not to say that it 
is never dangerous to democracy. 

Of course, it was Karl Marx who 
was most noted for the prognosis of 
the dilatory effects of capitalism on 
humanity. And it is the failure of 
Marx’s prognosis that many are cele- 
brating as they see the fruits of his 
doctrine rot. It would be imprudent, 
however, to ignore all of Marx’s 
statements, though we are aware of 
fundamental flaws in his system 
(among which are his atheism and 
his deterministic view of history). It 
is possible that there are some sig- 
nificant truths attached to his phi- 
losophy (just as Nehor mixed saving 
truths with subtle liesin Alma’s day) 
thatare relevant today as we wonder 
what is going wrong with a system 
which for many represents the only 
alternative to despotism. 

I don’t think Marx was too far off 
the trail when he said, in his Critique 

of Political Economy, that all social 
and political forms, all ideologies 
and beliefs originate in “the material 
conditions of life.” It is the material 
and economic arrangements of soci- 
ety, according to Marx, that 
mechanistically and irresistibly de- 
termine its other features, (includ- 


ing, for example, our religious be- 
liefs). We who know the doctrine of 
free agency and condemn predeter- 
minism wince at such ideas. I would 
suggest, however, that Marx is both 
very wrong and very right. He was 
correct in his understanding of 
human motivations in the same way 
that Mosiah was correct when he 
said that “the natural man is an en- 
emy to God and has been from the 
fall of Adam, and will be forever and 
ever... .” We know that Mosiah 
describes a condition which is true of 
all people unless they yield “to the 
enticings of the Holy Spirit, and 
becometh a saint through the atone- 
ment of Christ the Lord.” Marx 
misinterprets the truth by giving no 
hope of escaping the magnet of 
materialism. However, Marx’s 
statement may be true to the extent 
that people have not yielded to the 
enticings of the Holy Spirit, and are 
thus bound to materialism. 

The degree that we as a nation 
have become enmeshed in the mate- 
rialistic apparatus Marx describes 
can be gauged by the mass media 
advertisements addressed to us. 
Consider how the following slogans 
suggest that our beliefs, our self 
identities, our characters have be- 
come a mere residue of materialistic 
motivations: “I believe in Crystal 
Light because I believe in me”; 
“Gillette: The best a man can be”; 
“Shouldn’t your night belong to 
Michelob?” I saw an advertisement 
flood the subways of London last 
summer that suggests how we wor- 
ship (and are encouraged to wor- 
ship) at the altar of materialism and 
amorality: “Taking a condom with 
you tonight won’t save your life. 
Using one may.” Such promiscuous 
copulation of materialism and salva- 
tion goes far in explaining such soci- 
ety-wide infections as drug abuse, 
breakup of families, violence, abor- 
tion, and AIDS. Such slogan-slur- 
ring is not limited to advertisements. 
Such an avowed capitalist as Ivan 
Boesky (and his MBA audience that 
applauded him) is merely Marxist 
when he cries “Greed is Good.” 
Another Marxist in capitalist cloth- 
ing Deng Xiao Peng joins Ivan in the 
same materialist song, when he 
chants in Neo-Maoist rhythms: “To 
be rich is glorious.” _ 

True prophets as well as false 
prophets have warned us of the 
propensity people have to be ruled 
by materialism. Just before Christ’s 
visit to the Nephites the worship of 
materialism determined the very 
nature of Nephite society (see 3 Ne. 
6:10-12): Of course this materialistic 
frenzy, compactly symbolized by 
“costly apparel” (our costly clothes, 
cars, and houses) was a pervasive 
part of nearly every prosperous 
Nephite society. And it was this 
materialistic frenzy which ulti- 
mately caused the downfall of politi- 
cal freedoms (3 Ne. 6:30). 

The path of materialism is so well- 


worn among us that those who devi- 
ate from the road are conspicuous, 
though worthy of even more atten- 
tion and emulation. A baseball slug- 
ger—Glen Davis—was singled out 
(and not always honorably) when he 
insisted for ideological reasons that 
his homeruns not be celebrated with 
a “This Bud’s for you” from the 
public address system and score- 
board. Bubba Smith declined a six- 
figure allurement from Miller Lite 
because he can’t disassociate his 
commercials from kid’s alcohol-in- 
duced crimes. I remember my 
mother saying to the owner of the 
dairy store she had shopped at for 
years: “I take my kids in here quite 
often. If those Playboy magazines are 
here the next time, I won’t be coming 
back.” The magazines were re- 
moved. 

We know from our own experi- 
ences as Latter-day Saints how the 
cancer of materialism can corrupt 
even divinely institutional pro- 
grams such as the United Order. 
Even Joseph Smith had to be cau- 
tioned by Moroni not to seek the 
plates “for the purpose of getting 
rich,” and even after this warning 
the angel had to later chastize young 
Joseph when his first view of the 
plates was again tainted by material- 
istic impulses. The counsel of the 
angel to Joseph is the only antidoteto 
the Marxist magnet of materialism, 
and this counsel is directed as well to 
us as heirsand ambas ors of free- 
dom. “This [materianstic motiva- 
tions] he forbade me,” writes the 
Prophet, “saying I must have no 
other object in view in getting plates 
but to glorify God, and must not be 
influenced by any other motive than 
that of building his kingdom; other- 
wise I could not get them.” 


“Okay, besides the golfers, Olympic gymnasts, number-one football team in the nation, and Miss America, 
what other eternal truths does your religion teach?” 


Pat Bagley 
Treasures of Half-Truth 
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Divided from page 10 

“protect the many patriotic students 
and residents from the very few bad 
elements who were manipulating 
them.” The people were assured 
that the People’s Army would never 
hurt the people or the patriotic stu- 
dents. When the exhortations didn’t 
work, threats were used. We knew 
something was about to happen 
when the people were told to stay 
home and were warned that people 
who sat in the army’s way would be 
responsible for whatever happened 
to them. 

On Saturday evening, June 3, | 
heard that the army was marching 
double time into Tienanmen square. 
I rushed home and out onto the bal- 
cony to see a convoy of military 
trucks held back at the overpass bya 
huge crowd of people. I counted 
about 50 trucks, each holding at least 
20 heavily armed soldiers. Gradu- 
ally, more and more people came 
until the trucks seemed to sink in a 
sea of people. Many people climbed 
into the trucks and talked to the sol- 
diers. Others brought a flag through 
the crowd and planted it on the lead 
truck. 

Although there seemed to be a 
stalemate between the soldiers and 
people on “our” overpass, at about 2 
a.m. we could hear machine gun fire 
coming from the direction of 


rune Ter . 


Tienanmen. Thena friend who lived 
down the road called to say that he 
had just seen a tank run over a bicy- 
clist and then move on toward the 
square. At 3 a.m. another friend, 
who had been in Tienanmen, called 
to say that troops were firing indis- 
criminately into the crowds there. 
Others reported seeing an armored 
personnel carrier burned by angry 
crowds after it ran over and killed a 
civilian. 

Finally, at 5 a.m. machine gun fire 
broke out on the overpass by our 
house. Crouching on our balcony, 
we watched the crowd scatter as 
tanks and armored personnel carri- 
ers rumbled across the overpass on 
into Tienanmen. The grating sound 
of treads crunching over pavement 
meant for cars and bicycles will for- 
ever be associated with a palpable 
feeling of evil in my heart. Our inter- 
section was one of the last places in 
Beijing to fall. 

As the sun rose we finally went to 
bed, too depressed even to cry. But 
when we awoke a few hours later, 
we were amazed to see people again 
surrounding the soldiers who had 
taken up positions near the over- 
pass. As the day went on, people 
continued to defy the military all 
over Beijing. Sporadically we could 
hear machine gun fire. Some Chi- 


nese friends called to report that 
people in their neighborhood had 
been shot while trying to go to work. 
Others reported that doctors and 
ambulance workers who continued 
to help wounded people were being 
shot. Still, the people continued to 
resist the troops. From our balcony, 
we watched the people burn eight 
army trucks. 

Eventually, after two days, sev- 
eral tanks took up a defensive posi- 
tion on our overpass. As civil war 
seemed imminent, and after our 
building was fired upon, my three 
children and I were evacuated from 
China. My husband is still in our flat 
in Beijing. I am not afraid for him. } 
am afraid for the many wonderfu:’ 
Chinese people whom I love, whc 
are now being arrested and killed. ] 
am afraid that too many people will 
believe the lies the government is 
now telling about what happened in 
Tienanmen. I cannot bear to see the 
remarkable cooperation and love so 
recently demonstrated by the Chi- 
nese people turn into mutual suspi- 
cion and fear of reprisal. But] refuse 
to abandon my faith in the Chinese 
people, and I pray every day that 
they will be able to survive the dark 
days ahead, to someday regroup 
and emerge victorious. 


Feminists from page 10 

defense of their unchristian, misogy- 
nist attitudes. Until then, Mormon 
feminists (men and women who 
place equal value on male and fe- 
maleness) will explore relevant is- 
sues and strengthen one another in 
public and private. 

There is a great variety of opinion 
among Mormon feminists. This 
diversity of opinion is apparent and 
encouraged at each of the monthly 
meetings of the Mormon Women’s 


Forum. The meetings have included 


a reader's theater of women’s writ- 
ings; lectures and panels discussing 
Mormon womenand anger /depres- 
sion, God the Mother, the problems 
of patriarchy, sexist language, and 
the feminist teachings of Jesus 
Christ; an evening at the Lion House 
of singing, visiting, and a short ad- 
dress entitled “Eve 2000: The 
Daughters of Eve Enter the 21st 
Century.” The most popular forum- 
sponsored event was Carol Lynn 
Pearson's challenging “A Walk in 
the Pink Moccasins.” 

On June 8, the eve of the 1978 
priesthood revelation anniversary, 
the forum sponsored a parliamen- 
tary discussion on “Should Women 
Be Ordained to the Priesthood?” 
moderated by Christine Durham of 
the Utah Supreme Court with Ed 
Firmage and Margaret Toscano ar- 
guing side one and Gigi Ballif Ar- 
rington and Ralph Hancock arguing 
sidetwo. Theevening wasoneofthe 
most lively and enlightening meet- 
ings of the forum. 

It became clear through thecourse 
of the evening that there aren’t sim- 
ply two sides to this issue. Many 
believe women eventually will be 
ordained but that it is our responsi- 
bility simply to wait for further reve- 
lation and not to question current 
Church policy. Some believe 
women currently receive priesthood 


powers and blessings in the temple 
endowment but have been increas- 
ingly discouraged from exercising 
their spiritual gifts. Others believe 
that only through official ordination 
to priesthood and ecclesiastical of- 
fices will women gain an influential 
voice. All the panelists agreed that 
the true counterparts to motherhood 
is fatherhood, and to male priest- 
hood, sisterhood or female priest- 
hood. 

In response to sensationalism and 
inaccuracies in the media and rumor 
about a “hidden agenda,” the forum 
issued the following statement of 
purpose: “The Mormon Women’s 
Forum invites everyone to examine 
women’s issues. We make no de- 


mands on any organization or sys- 
tem of belief, nor are we attempting 
to lobby for specific changes. What 
we are doing is questioning the tra- 
ditional interpretation of women 
and their roles. We endeavor to 
regain the history of yesterday's sis- 
ters and to explore the diversity of 
today’s sisters in hopes of securing a 
meaningful birthright for tomor- 
row’s daughters.” 

From my experience as a partici- 
pant, the Mormon Women’s Forum 
has lived up to their stated goal: it 
has been a challenging and respon- 
sible forum for women and men 
who wish to examine their attitudes 
and experience in the light of femi- 
nism. 
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Why Sports in Student Review 


by Grant Madsen 


“Because no single formal religion 
_ can embrace a people who hold so many 
faiths ... sports and politics are the civil 
surrogates .. . for [an American] ever in” 
quest for a covenant.” - se 


Bart Giamatti 
Baseball Commissioner and former 
President of Yale University, in a 1984 
address to incoming Yale freshmen 


I remember Jim Craig, goalie of 
the 1980 U.S. Olympic Hockey Team 
looking into the crowd and asking, 
“Where’s my dad?” following his 
team’s victory over the Soviet 
Union. It was a compelling scene. I 
remember sneaking home from 
church to watch their subsequent 
victory over Finland and clinching 
of the gold medal. There I stood in 
front of the TV with chills running 
up and down my spine as I listened 
to the crowd scream over and over, 
“U.S.A! U.S.A!” I also ache every 
time I watch that ski jumper crashon 
the “agony of defeat” part of Jim 

McKay’s introduction to ABC's 
Wide World of Sports. 

Sports has a funny magic that 
forces its viewers toempathize. Like 
the Aristotelian or Shakespearian 
tragedy, the viewer seems 
compelled to become emotionally 
involved with the goings on of other, 
often nobler, individuals. 

For me, though, I do more than 
empathize when I watch sports. I 
identify with those athletes, 
struggling to achieve something for 
_all the world to see and respect. 
When the 1980 Olympic Team won, 
I won. Jim Craig, Mike Eruzione, the 
other players, and I together—WE 
beat the Russians. But I identify with 
more thanjust players. For example, 
in a few weeks, the Utah Jazz and I 
_ will make OUR selection in the 


N.B.A. draft. I even have some 
suggestions as to whom we should 
get. 

But I am not the only one who 
makes teams and players a personal 
part of my life. When Jim McMahon 
threw the ball to Clay Brown in the 
“Miracle Bowl” against S.M.U., to 
pull off perhaps the greatest come- 
from-behind victory in college 
football history, 10,000 others 
caught the ball with him. 

These people are still around. 
They are the ones that say, “How 
much are WE losing by?” instead of, 
“How much is BYU losing by?” BYU 
doesn’t compete—they do. Every 
time the Cougars take the field, 
thousands are there with them. 
They have a right to do that. They 
also have a right to expect LaVell 
Edwards to listen as they yell advice 
ata TV with a BYU game on it. 

Perhaps this is the result of sports 
taking’on a deeper, spiritual value. 
Part of the allure of sport has always 
been its allegoric nature. Besides the 
ongoing battle of good versus evil, 
resurrection is an eternal theme in 
sports portrayed best by the famous 
line of Dodger’s fans, “Wait ‘til next 
year.” 

A dropped kick-off in a close 
game is an unpardonable sin, 
although catching a kick-off and 
running it back for a touchdown 
brings forgiveness. Sports figures 
can become saints or prophets or 
devils. The underdog, snatching 
victory from the jaws of defeat, 
believing the impossible—all of 
these find their roots in Christian 
tradition. Many of our beliefs, our 
hidden morals, our very identity is 
revealed inthe teams and players we 
root for. 

In many cases the converse is also 
true. Playersand teams giveidentity 
to the people they represent. The 


Soviet Union, China, East Germany, 
and other nations have poured 
millions of dollars into extensive 
training programs for their athletes, 
all in the hopes of creating an 
international winning image. 
Winning in the Olympics is a matter 
of national pride for many countries. 
BYU had its greatest influx of 
applications for entrance the year 
immediately following its national 
championship season in football. In 
that one season it became a school of 
champions. 

In many ways sports has become, 
after political and economical 
prestige, the main source of pride 
and identity in society. Both the 
pauper and the prince can win in 
sports. The armchair quarterback 
can lead his team to victory every 
Sunday (depending on who his team 
is). Sports has become the unifying, 
equalizing aspect of modern society. 

In the quote that starts this article, 
Bart Giamatti states that sports 
serves as a unifying religion for 
Americans. I suggest that this is 
globally true. Nowhere are the 
nations of this planet more unified 
than in the drama of human 
competition we call sports. The 
Olympics, the best example of this, 
has, despite the political contentions 
of recent years, still managed to 
consistently increase its attendance 
of participating nations and viewers 
worldwide. Now a majority of the 
population of this planet are 
affected. Sports has become the 
lingua franca of our world. 

It is my sincere hope and the goal 
of the SR sports staff that the readers 
of Student Review choose to become 
literate in the language of sports. 
Maybe by doing so we can better join 
in a global fraternity of friendly 
competition, as both competitors 
and competitors by proxy. 
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Partridge Family Bus Rapture 


by Scott Slebers 


It is my most persistent image. It is 
not a dream, for it comes when I am 
fully awake. It is not adaydream, for 
it doesn’t wait until I fade into the 
DMZ between awareness and 
trance. 


Two shall be in the field; the one shall 
be taken, and the other left. 
Hello world, here's a song that we're 


singing—come on get happy ... 


It comes unexpectedly, without 
warning or provocation—often 
when I am actively involved in 
something else. It explodes across 
my mind and strafes me from above 
and then it is gone. A crystal clear 
reality so fleeting that I doubt its 
existence seconds after experiencing 
it. But I know better. 

It is always the same and it goes 
like this: I am a middle-aged man 
working in the yard in front of my 
modest suburban home. It is sunny 
and pleasant and quiet in the neigh- 
borhood and there is no visible sign 
of my wife or children who must be 
inside. I am not deliriously happy, 
but I am content. I am secure. I am 
safe. I am crouched, working in the 
dirt with my back to the street when 
Ihear a large vehicle roll up and stop 
in front of my house. When | hear the 
hiss of the hydraulic brakes, a sud- 
den fear seizes me. I turn just in time 
to hear the familiar click and whoosh 
of the opening accordion door. 


Two women shall be grinding to- 
gether; the one shall be taken, and the 
other left. 

A whole lot of lovin’ is what we'll be 
bringin’, to make you happy ... 


I face the psychedelic Partridge 
Family Bus and wait to recognize the 
face of the driver through the open- 
ing door. It is not Shiriey. It is not 
Keith or Reuben. Thankfully, it is not 
Danny. It is me. 


In that night, there shall be two men in 
one bed; the one shall be taken, and the 
other shall be left. 

We had a dream we'd go travelin’ 
together. We'd play a little music, then 
we'd keep movin’ on... 


I look into my expressionless face 
and I know that I must go. I have 
always known. I have been warned. 
The dutiful driver is not hereto coax. 
He is here to take me. I stand frozen. 
I cannot go inside to say goodbye. I 
cannot pack a suitcase or grab a fa- 
vorite photo or CD to take with me. 
I can no longer live the life I have 
been living. I must go. 


He which shall be upon the housetop, 
and his stuff in the house, let him not 
come down to take it away; and he that is 
in the field, let him likewise not return 
back. 

But somethin’ always happens when- 
ever we're together, we get a happy 
feelin’ when we're singin’ a song ... 


I drop my tools and walk slowly 
acrossthe lawn, upthe steps and into 
the empty bus. I choose a seat on the 
left side near the front. I grip the 
large silver handle and pull it to- 
wards me, shutting the door. Once 
again there is a hiss of escaping air 
and a solid click as the gearshift 
slides into first. The engine guns and 
we pull away. I catch me looking at 
myself in the big interior rearview 
mirror. The last segment of the im- 
age is from the exterior as the bus 
rolls. A panel on the rear door reads 
“Caution: nervous mother driving.” 

We drive for many days, stopping 
at homes and picking up others who 
are equally reluctant, but equally 
bound by the knowledge of the inev- 
itable bus. 


And he knew not until the flood came, 
and took them all away ... 
Travelin’ along here's the song that 


we're singin’, come on, get happy. 


There comes a time in the lives of 
many people when they feel a com- 
pelling urge to do something that is 
completely irrational within the 
context of their stable existence. The 
urge seems to arrive under its own 
power and methodically pursue its 
agenda. Some buses have relatively 
simple destinations: abandoning a 


career fast track to finish a long-de- 
sire degree or opena golf accessories 
shop, buying a used snow plow ata 
city auction, bowling every major 
city on ]-95, or beginning a vacuum 
collection. — 

Some buses, however, have more 
demanding charters: taking up writ- 
ing while raising seven kids, selling 
Amway, giving $100 bills to railroad 
bums, rising up early in the morning 
to offer your only son on an altar, or 
standing in front of a column of 
tanks, armed with only a white flag 
in a nation that has embraced fas- 
cism for two millennia. 

We should understand that these 
people do not fully comprehend 
why they must, they only know that 
they must. Those who somehow 
manage to deny the urge (usually 
because of outside pressure) spend 
the rest of their lives wondering and 
suffering the disappointment of 
missing the bus. Our time may not be 
apparent for many years, but we 
must be patient. For someday, the 
bus may come for us. 
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My “Free” Week 
in Park City 


by Lee Mortensen 


They said they needed volunteers. 
I could stay in a luxurious condo in 
Park City for a whole week talking to 
people who actually write for a liv- 
ing. And I wouldn't have to pay a 
thing, if] would only doa few donut 
runs for them and put cream and 
sugar in a few cups of coffee. Not 
much sounds better than the word 
free, especially to someone who is 
supposed to be a poor, starving 
writer. 

But of course, they had more for us 
to do than donut runs. Instead of 
asking people if they want their cof- 
fee black or with CoffeeMate, I’ve 
ended up being a volunteer in the 
worst place a poor writer could ever 
be: a bookstore with decent books. 

I stand behind the cash register in 
a small room in the lobby of a hotel 
with the kind of carpeting you feel 
guilty about walking on. I watch 
people pick books up and put them 
down without ever opening the 
covers, as if they were buying gold 
by the ounce. Then I watch them 
spend hundreds of dollars on au- 
thors few people have ever heard of, 
names that keep me reading on my 
couch all summer long when I could 
be bronzing outside, names that 
confuse my parents when they ask 
me what I’m reading: Amy Tan, Ron 


Carlson, Frederick Busch, Virginia 
Woolf. 

“Oh, that’s a familiar one. Did you 
ever see that Afraid of Virginia Woolf 
movie?” my mother says. 

Do Ihave to say that my Writers at 
Work experience is turning out not 
to be so “free”? Do I have to tell you 
I’ve blown a few paychecks in a 
buying frenzy, following the ex- 
ample of a woman in suede taking 
$100 bills out of her Gucci purse in 
the bookstore? I guess not.I don’t do 
too well in the role of poor, starving 
writer. 

But for the price of a few dozen 
hardbacks, I get to talk to people 
who know how hard it is to get 
published. And everyone here 
wants to discuss their favorite lines 
for a poem. Everybody brought a 
typewriter, and they all know what I 
mean when I say, “I should probably 
join the Peace Corps and help starv- 
ing people with their wilting rows of 
corn instead of sitting in front of a 
green screen for hours trying to find 
the right description for the shape of 
someone's hand.” 

But when Larry Levis reads to us 
about the moon as if he had created 
it himself and brought its shiny, 
pock-marked body down into the 
room with us, we all know we want 
to keep writing. We know we’re in 
the right place. 


Singin’ in the Rain 


by Shannon Toronto 


The Sundance Summer Theatre 
opens its 20th Anniversary Season 
with a revival of the MGM classic, 
Singin’ in the Rain, the comical tale of 
Hollywood's transition from silent 
film to talkies. This fast-paced musi- 
cal will let you forget last year’s 
interminable offering, The Unsink- 
able Molly Brown. 

Singin’ in the Rain’s success is 
largely due to its vivacious cast, lead 
by the lithe and lively David Tinney 
as the 20s movie star, Don Lock- 
wood. Stephanie Capener’s outra- 
geously obnoxious (but almost en- 
dearing) Lina Lamont recalled one 
of the screeching harpies in Jason and 
the Argonauts. Scott Bodily also 
plays a charismatic Cosmo Brown. 
Though the actors missed a few lines 
and some jests seemed to fall by the 
wayside, these mishaps were likely 
due to opening night jitters. Future 
nights should promise more pol- 
ished performances. 

'. The show’s strengths are also 
found in its exuberant dance num- 
bers. During one show-stopping 
scene when Don Lockwood takes 
voice lessons, the Tinney-Bodily 
team perform a gravity-defying tap 
dance. The “Singin’ in the Rain” 
scene, which gives the show its title, 


uses homespun, but clever, special 
effects. Singin’ in the Rain was actu- 
ally created to facilitate Gene Kelly’s 
disjointed dance numbers, so don’t 
expect an awe-inspiring plot. While 
the musical does promise a good 
three hours of escapist fun, it will not 
promote insightful conversations on 
Kierkegard. 

Of course, one of the greatest as- 
sets of Sundance Summer Theatre is 


.its natural atmosphere. The stage is 


set in the verdant Wasatch moun- 
tains, which seem a sanctuary from 
Geneva smog. Just remember to 
bring a blanket or two—during 
some nights the cool breezes become 
more blustery. 

Singin’ in the Rain plays nightly at 
8:30 pm Mondays through Satur- 
days until June 30. From July 2 to 
September 2, it will play on even cal- 
endar dates. Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Pirates of Penzance (one of my per- 
sonal favorites) premieres July 1 and 
will play on odd calendar dates until 
September 1. 
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Two Essays on Contemporary Myths 
Engagement Kings 
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by Monique Lehr 


It seems to be fairly customary for 
a man to give a woman an engage- 
ment ring before they are married. 

Not only is this ring supposed to 
identify the woman as being en- 
gaged, but it also supposedly signi- 
fies the man’s love for the woman 
and a mutual commitment to each 
other. 

However, the ring actually marks 
the woman as an unavailable object 
possessed by her fiancé and is worn 
as his visible down payment on her. 
Furthermore, it is important to no- 
tice that the man doesn’t wear an en- 

_ gagement ring. The commitment 
and love is actually only a facade 
erected to control the woman. 

The ring size, type, and expense, 


which supposedly reflect the degree 
to which the fiancé loves his woman, 
actually reflect the woman’s pur- 
chase price. 

The engagement ring signifies 
that the man has purchased the 
woman and will soon take posses- 
sion of his purchase in marriage. 

Of course, this possession is not 
forced on the woman, but she is 
socially taught to desire the ring and 
the man. Engaged women compare 
their rings to determine their relative 
value in the wife market. 

Although it is customary for the 
ring to be viewed as symbolic of 
commitment between the engaged 
woman and the man, as a symbol of 
possession, it actually signifies the 
woman’s bondage to her purchaser. 

Society teaches women that they 
are by nature subservient to men, 
that they need-men to care for them. 
Society teaches people to alienate 
women who resist or are outside 
marriage by ostracizing them; it calls 
them “old maids” and scoffs at them 
because they are undesirable or 
valueless merchandise. 

The customary reading of engage- 
ment rings as signifying commit- 
mentand love is therefore actually a 
euphemism for possession and 
bondage. 
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The Nat 


by Tracey Lon 


Solar radiation is the leading 

cause of premature aging and skin 
cancer.So why domillions of people 
continue to place such importance 
on acquiring a suntan? 
Every sunscreen or tanning oil ad- 
vertisement describes being tanned 
as “healthy looking.” Yet how much 
does being suntanned really have to 
do with health? 

By describing being suntanned as 
healthy looking, the first part of the 
myth is produced. Why do we con- 
tinue to strive for that “healthy, 
golden glow” when it causes prema- 
ture aging, wrinkles, and skin can- 
cer? 

The second part of the myth of 
suntanning has to do with its conno- 


Summer 


* Neighborhood atmosphere 


tations of athletics and other activi- 
ties. Whenever we think of a 
“healthy” tan, we often think of 
those who are healthy in other ways, 
such as by being active or physically 
fit. 

However, although some people 
achieve a tan asa by-product of their 
participation in athletics or other 
activities, the majority of people 
achieve a tan through sun bathing. 


, Therefore, the tie between tanning 


and athletic fitness or health also has 
been distorted by myth. 

The third part of the myth of sun- 
tanning is attributed to its connec- 
tion with the outdoors. For many 
peoplea tan isa sign of time spent in 
the sun and fresh air. This connota- 
tion above all attributes a feeling of 
naturalness to the idea of being 
tanned. The greatest distortion of 
this concept occurs when we con- 
sider how many people actually 
achieve their “healthy-looking tan” 
through very artificial means. 

Now, the outdoors can be re- 
placed by 30 minutes in a tanning 
bed. Or one can always use one of 
the tanning cremes available to 
achieve that natural-looking tan 
without being subjected to even an 
artificial sun. 

Myth has succeeded in distorting 
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ure of Suntanning 


what seems to be the most natural 
connotation of being suntanned. If 
we distroy the idea that being sun- 
tanned actually comes from the sun, 
it seems like we have just succeeded 
in separating the form of the myth 
from its meaning. 

By allowing the word suntan to 
mean something that is achieved by 
thesun whenit may in fact have been 
achieved by other means, we allow 
the meaning and form to be dis- 
torted. Therefore, in order to demys- 
tify the myth and recognize the dis- 
tortion, we must separate the form of 
the signifier, suntan, from its mean- 
ing. 

By looking at the background of 
the concepts we associate with being 
suntanned, we can see that they are 
not really natural but are based on 
history and stereotypes. However, 
advertisers, whoare great producers 
of myth, continue to try to naturalize 
the idea of having a “healthy-look- 
ing suntan.” 

Fortunately, in spite of their ef- 
forts, people are becoming more and 
more aware of the harmful effects of 
being suntanned. Although people 
may continue to try to achieve that 
healthy-looking tan, at least they are 
beginning to recognize it as a myth. 
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Concerts 


Lynne Demas, piano, deJong Con. 
Hall, Wed., June 21, 7:30 pm 

Marietta Hardy, organ, Provo 
Tabernacle Wed., June 21, 7:30 

New Order, Public Image Ltd. and 
the Sugar Cubes, Park 
West,Wed., June 21, 7:00 pm 

Utah Symphony, Thr., June 22, 
9:00 pm at the Utah Arts Festival 
Concert. For more info. call 
533-6407 

The Intermountain Brass Quintet 
6:30 pm at Red Butte 
Gardens.Sun., June 25. For 
tickets and info. call 581-5322 


Temple Square Concert Series: 
Concerts are held at 7:30 pm in 
the Assembly Hall. Admission is 
free. June 21: pianist Sandra 
Lau. June 22: pianist Thomas 
Schumacher. June 23: pianist 
Joseph Banowetz. June 24: 
West Virginians. June 24: pianist 
Xiang-dong Kong with the 
Mormon Youth Symphony. June 
26: The Luren Singing Society. 
June 27: pianist Allen Reiser. 
June 28: pianist Alan Chow. 
June 29: pianist John Mcintyre. 
June 30: Utah National Guard 
23rd Army Band. 


Eddie Raven, Golden Spike Arena, 
Ogden, Fri., June 30 

Michael Martin Murphy with the 
Utah Symphony at Symphony 
Hall, Fri., June 30 


Telluride Bluegrass Festival, June 
22-25, Bruce Hornsby and 
others: call Provo Great Salt 
Lake Guitar Co. for more info. 


Doubletree Hotel East Plaza, 215 
W South Temple, SLC at noon 
Mon., June 26-Zivio Ethnic Arts 
Ensemble (Folk Music) 

Tue., June 27-Amnesia (Jazz) 
Wed., June 28-Bel-Airs (Rock) 
Thr., June 29-Intermountain 
3rass Quintet (Classical) 

Fri., June 30-Kismet Mid Eastern 
Dance Company (Bellydance) 
Phone 596-5000 for more 
nformation 


w~ 


it Lake Art Center Sculpture 
Sourt, 20 S West Temple, 8:00 
‘hr., June 29-Good Ol Persons 
Acoustic Country Music) 

Thr., July 6-An Evening of 
Gospel Music 

rhr., July 13-Native American 
Dance from Utah 

Thr., July 20-Pierre Bensusan 
(Incredible French Guitarist) 


Thr., July 27-Cephas & Wiggins 
(Blues) 
All concerts are FREE! 


Michael Martin Murphy, Deer 
Valley, Sat., July 1 

Utah Symphony, Sun., July 2, 4:00 
pm at Snowbird. For info. call 
533-6407 

The Glenn Miller Band Mon., July 
3, 5:30 pm, at the deJong 
Concert Hall. Tickets required 

Utah Symphony, Fri., July 7, 8:00 
pm , Symphony Hall. For info. 
Call 533-6407 

Love and Rockets at Park West, 
Sat., July 8, 7:30 pm 

CJ-3 Sun., July 9 6:30 pm at Red 
Butte Gardens. For info. call 
581-5322 

George Winston Sun., July 9, 7:30 
pm at Symphony Hall call:363- 
7681 

The Steve Miller Band at Park 
West, Wed., July 12, 7:30 pm 

Utah Symphony Orchestra, Wed., 
July 12 at 8:30 pm in Orem at 
the Scera Shell. 

Utah Symphony July 14, 8:00 pm 
at Symphony Hall 
July 15, 7:30 pm at Deer Valley 
July 16, 4:00 pm at Snowbird 
For more info call 533-6407 


Steve Wariner, Symphony Hall, 
Sat., July 15, 8:00 pm 

Howard Jones at Park West, Sat., 
July 15, 7:30 pm 

Dolly Parton at Park West, Thr., 
July 20, 7:30 pm 

Utah Symphony July 21, 8:00 pm 
at Symphony Hall 
July 22, 7:30 pm at Deer Valley 
July 23, 4:00 pm at Snowbird 

Utah Symphony July 28, 8:00 pm 
at Symphony Hall 
July 29, 7:30 pm at Deer Valley 
July 30, 4:00 pm at Snowbird 
For more info call 533 6407 


Mountain Dogs Sun., July 30, 6:30 
pm at Red Butte Gardens. For 
more info. call 581-5322 


Theater 


Utah Pageant of the Arts. Mon., 
Thur., Fri., and Sat., to July 22. 
Order tickets by phone 756-3505 

Provo Community Theatre 
presents “A Funny Thing 
Happened on the Way to the 
Forum” at Timpview High School 
July 6, 7, and 8 at 7:30 pm 

Backstage Cafe, 65 N Univ., 
through June: “Star-Spangled 
Girl,” and in July: “West Side 
Story” Call 377-6905 for info. 


“| Forgot to Remember” June 15 - 
August 7 at the Hale Center 
Theater, ph. 484-9257 

“Once upon a Mattress” at the 
Scera Shell. Call The Scera for 
show times 

“Little Shop of Horrors” at Lagoon 
Opera House, June 23-Aug 26, 
Wed.-Sat. at 8:30 pm, ph. 292- 
6460 

“Singin’ In The Rain” plays Mon. 
through Sat., 8:30 pm at 
Sundance through June 30. The 
play alternates with “Pirates of 
Penzance’ through Sept. 2. Call 
225-4100 


Sports 

Women’s Track: Last Chance 
Meets. June 23, 25, and 27. 
Info: ext. 8-4911 

Intramural Activities: Tennis 
Singles - Entries close July 3, 
play begins July 5 

Racquetball Singles - Entries close 
July 14, play begins July 18 

Volleyball 3 on 3 - Entries close 
July 14, play begins July 15 

Tennis Doubles - Entries close 
July 18, play begins Aug 1 
For more info. call 378 - 3980 


Art 


“Utah 88” - Main floor HFAC daily 
7 am - 10 pm through July 28 
Provo City Utilities Art Gallery, 250 
N 200 W Provo, Utah State 
Hospital First Annual Patient Art 
Exhibit through June 

Springville Museum of Art - Works 
on Paper Gallery: Recent works 
by Mary Lou Romney through 
July 16 

McRay Magleby Graphic Arts 
Exhibit through July 31 at the 
Bean Museum 10 am to 5 pm 
Tues through Sat, 10 am to 9 
pm Mon 


SALT LAKE GALLERIES 

Pierpont Gallery, 159 Pierpont 
Ave., SLC, ph. 363-4141 

Salt Lake Art Center 20 S. West 
Temple, ph. 328-4201 

Atrium Gallery, SLC Public 
Library, 209 E 500 S ph. 363- 
5733 

Blue Mouse Gallery, 260 E 100 S, 
SLC, ph. 363-4063 

Allen Dodsworth Fine Arts Ap- 
praisal, SLC, ph. 582-2787 

Art Masters International Galleries, 
4835 S. Highland Dr., Suite A-2, 
SLC, ph. 272-0930 


Brushworks Gallery, 175 E 200 S, 
SLC, ph. 363-0600 

Courtyard Gallery, 153 Pierpont 
Ave., SLC, ph. 363-5151 

Dolores Chase Fine Art, 143 
Pierpont Ave., SLC, ph. 328- 
2787 

F. Weixler Gallery, 132 “E” Street, 
SLC, ph. 534-1014 

Finch Lane Gallery, 54 Finch Ln 
(Reservoir Park), SLC, ph. 596- 
5000 

Gallery 56, 56 W 400 S, SLC, ph. 
533-8245 

Gayle Weyher Gallery, 167 S 
Main, SLC, ph. 534-1630 

Marble House Gallery, 44 Ex- 
change Place, SLC, ph. 532- 
7338 

Phillips Gallery, 444 E 200 S, SLC, 
ph 364-8284 

Repartee Gallery, 1400 Foothill 
Dr,. #232, SLC, 582-6810 

Southam Gallery, 50 E Broadway, 
SLC, 322-0376 

Utah Designer Craftsmen, 38 W 
200 S, SLC, 359-2770 

Utah Museum of Fine Arts, 101 
AAC, U of U, ph. 581-7332 

Williams Fine Art, 175 W 200 S 
#2011, SLC, ph. 534-0331 


Parties 


Campus Party, June 30 , 9pm at 
the Memorial Lounge and West 
Patio 

Campus Party, July 7, 9 pm Mem. 
Lounge and W. Patio 

Campus Party, July 14, 9 pm 
Mem. Lounge and W. Patio 

Ward Games, July 15, 11 am at 
the Helaman Halls Field 

ELWC Activity Night, July 21, 9 
pm, Mem. Lounge and W. Patio 

Pioneer Picnic, July 24, 11 am. 
Call 378-4636 for more info. 

Campus Party, July 28, 9 pm 
Mem. Lounge and W. Patio 


Movies 


Provo Movie Hotline 378-6000 
Dollar Movie Hotline 375-5667 
Varsity Movie Hotline 378-3311 


Salt Lake Art House Theaters 
Avalon Theatre, 3605 S State, 
Classic Movies, Tue. is $1 night. 
Call 266-0258 or 264-8431 for 
shows and times 
The Blue Mouse, 260 E 100 S, 
SLC, ph. 364-3471, Late show 
Fri. and Sat.: The Rocky Horror 
Picture Show. Hotel Terminus 
plays Sat. and Sun.. Through 
June 27: Red Sorghum. June 
21-27: Sun of Satan 
Cinema In Your Face, 45 W 300 S, 
SLC, ph. 364-3647, June 16-22: 
Nosferatu. June 16-24: Friend- 
ship’s Death. June 23-29: 
Growing Up. June 23-29: 
Streams of Consciousness. 


Et Cetera 


Clogging at the Scera Shell, 699 S. 
State, Orem, June 29 - 30, July 
1 and3 at8 pm 


Devotional - Prof. Sara Lee Gibb at 


the deJong Concert Hall June 27 - 


diam 

Utah Symphony Summer Shape- 
up, 9am Sat., June 24 at the 
Symphony Hall Plaza. For more 
info. call Debbie at 533-5626 

Pancake Breakfast to benefit SLC 
homeless, First Unitarian 
Church, 569 S 1300 E, Sat., 
June 24, 8-11 am 


Inexpensive 

Intellectual 

Activities 

Browsing at Pioneer Bookstore 

“Manned Space Flight,” Mike Roy 
492 ESC, Fri., June 23, 7:30 and 
8:30 pm Admission $1 

Open Observatory, 491 ESC, Fri., 
June 23, dark until 10:30 pm 

Salt Lake Roasting Company, 249 
E 400 S, SLC 


UTAH ARTS FESTIVAL 

Amphitheater Stage at the Triad 
Center, Wed., June 21, 6:15 pm, 
OPENING CEREMONIES. 
There is too much going on at - 
this festival to include even a 
small portion of the planned 
activities. Check it out. There 
will be food, music, poetry, art , 
and much more. Call 533-5895 
for more information. 


Live 
Entertain- 
ment 


Private Eye, at Lemar’s, June 23 - 
24 

Straight Shot, at Rafters, 485 W 
4800 S, SLC, June 29 - July 1 

The Word, 401 S 400 W, SLC, 
June 23: Winds of Change; 
June 24: Victims/Draize 
Method; June 30: Idaho 
Syndrome/Nocturne;June 31: 
Skin & Bones/Aida and Bohemia 

Club 90, 9065 S 150 W.,SLC, 
June 21-25: Smooth Moves 

Impact, at the Sage Supper Club, 
8136 So. State, SLC, June 22 
and 24 

The Bar and Grill, 60 E 800 S, 


SLC, June 21-22: Gamma Rays; 


June 23: Peter Case; June 24: 
Gamma Rays; June 27: Cosmic 
Moscow; June 28: The Rise; 
June 29: The Reds; June 30- 
July 1: Irie Heights 

Broch’s, 4242 S State,SLC, June 
20-30: Bareback 

Dead Goat Saloon, Arrow Press 
Square,SLC, ph. 328-GOAT, 
June 22-24: Irie Heights; June 
26: Wall to Wall; June 27-28: His 
Boy Elroy; June 29-30: Tempo 
Timers 

Gepetto’s 1, 2340 E 4670 S, SLC, 
June 22-24: Steve Wahlquist 

Gepetto’s 2, 230 S 1300 E, SLC, 
June 22-24: Sweet Folk 
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